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THINGS THAI 


[AKE children afraid. 


“ nd thlS Dr ”sions”nd more related to ideas. But that the* 
sense-impress an organised system of nerves whose 

1S such a m n0 one can reasonably doubt. Some- 

activity do in to operation, and especially j n 


response to something in the immediate environ- 
c ' \ children grow older, such occasions of fear become 

CL U comes mor/frequently as the result of thinking. 

\nd once again I would urge that fear persists often i n 
such cases because of wrong thinking, because we have failed 
to educate the child up to a sense of harmony. For this is 
an inevitable heritage of the human race, this tendency to 
dissociate oneself from everything and everybody and think 
of oneself as apart. I remember certain philosophies which 
make a great boast of this achievement, certain writers who 
speak of it as making a great advance when man learned 
self-consciousness. And it may have been in some sense 
an advance, it certainly was a necessary stage ; but I think 
the time has come when we have got to unlearn it, when, if we 
are to live a fearless life, we must develop the idea that we are 
joined with each other and with all nature — nay, even that we 
cannot in reality dissociate ourselves from the inanimate things 
beside which we live. And to learn that, I think activity is the 
main thing, and here again you will see how quick a reaction 
you get in a subsidence of fear. Speaking roughly, you are 
not afraid when you are doing something ; it is oftenest when 
you are idle or when your hands are tied that fear comes. 

And in general it is true, I think, that the best way to diminish 
self-consciousness and to increase confidence is by encouraging 
boys and girls to be almost constantly doing something. Let 
them learn an intimate familiarity with as many things under 
the sun as they can grasp, and' above all let them develop 
a constructive habit, a habit of handling material and making 
things, of shoving things along, of putting things together* 
making things grow. Let them join with all the sh 1 
an orces of nature and of art and get to know them as alh eS ’ 
an even if an occasion for fear should arise, their dread W 
so toned for them by the consciousness of a wide and s ^ r ° 

br-fr^ °+i * nt * mac * es that hedge them in, and fear will re * re 
e these ^pports which they have made their familiars- 


SOME DUTIES OF WOMEN, OR A MAP OF 
TWO COUNTRIES* 


1HL 


Lady Battersea. 


THE study of geography has always had a special fascination 
for me. It even extended in my schoolroom days to the 
drawing of maps, more or less neatly and accurately executed 
And since my schoolroom days my interest in geography 
has not diminished. 1 even invent a new kind of map con 
taining what some might call imaginary countries, but which 
to me are very real ones, and which / shall call the “ Home 
and the Foreign Countries.” I like to draw out the points 
of contrast and of likeness between the two countries ; in 
one or in both of them we spend our lives. They comprise 
home and public duties. I can see these two countries in 
my mind’s eye : the home country with its hills and valleys, 
its Hill of Difficulty, its Valley of Humiliation, its Doubting 
Castles, its Delectable Mountains, its Enchanted Ground and 
its House Beautiful. And I have crossed the line that somehow 
seems to lead straight into the foreign land, which after all 
is not so very different from the home country. Has it not 
also got its attractive places, its dangerous points, its Vanity 
Fair, its island of Self-love, its promontory of Egoism ? I am 
sure that Mr. Worldly Wiseman inhabits both countries, 
and that the young woman whose name was Dull, may be 


met with both at home and abroad. 

I have often heard people say that we women should find 
our sphere in the home country alone, and that to leave its 
safe precincts for the foreign country may unsex us, or make 
us useless for home work. I cannot agree with this, besides 
which, whether we like it or not, whether it be to our advantage 
or not, we walk, as it were, imperceptibly from the one 
country into another ? Do not our nurseries, oui school 
rooms, our kitchens, expand into nurseries, schoolrooms, 
kitchens for the nation ? Such as the creche, the elementary 
and secondary schools, the lodging houses, the restaurant-', 
all of which so often come under the direction o women. 
Women are no longer thought ou t of phice when tie ) 

Branch of the P.N.E.U. 
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or 

sons 


Pn-ish and District Councils, upon School Boards 
Eds of Guardians, or Boards for the management of P ris , 

“"I womT 'who S understands the needs and re q uire ments 
0[ the members of her own household and famrly, camiot 
be blind and deaf to the needs of hose who are not living 
under her own roof. They surely have demands upon her 
judicious care. For woman is no longer merely the housewife, 
or merely the plaything of man, she has attained to th* 
u_. It o r^rt- worker, having: the right to pass w 


or merely the plaything of man, she has attained to the 
dignity of a co-worker, having the light to pass with him 
from the home to the foreign country, and to help him with 
near- Avnpripnce and intuition. 


her experience and intuition. 

The foreign country, like the home country, has a mixed 
population. No human being is complete without a right 

J 1^X4. O riorhf nnH left foot, man and worrmn 


masculine and feminine element. 

It is only some fifty or sixty years ago that women have 
been permitted to take any share in citizens’ work. The 
women are still learning and gaining such knowledge as men 
have learned through generations of public work. We are 
looking into the lesson books of men. We are, I think, fairly 
ready learners. We have, at least some of us have, a quick 
eye for detail ; enthusiasm that carries us along ; a patient 
spirit that helps us to endure the waste of time and pro- 
crastination so often inseparable from public work. How 
the needs of women and children come home to us ! The 
mother-heart, that I believe every good woman possesses, 
makes her care for the individual child of the workhouse 
barrack schools, and calls forth her pity in behalf of the 
criminal girl-mothers who crowd our prisons. When sympathy 
is well directed it becomes a great lever. Public work directs 
that sympathy, it prevents the steam, if I may so put it> 
from evaporating. 

^ e are now living under what some people like to call 
grandmotherly legislation, that is to say, laws are made and 
re-made for the better care of human life. People are, as d 
were, protected against themselves.' Such laws, if properl) 
carried out, should prevent people from the possibility 0 
vmg under insanitary conditions, from eating deleterious 
o , rom drinking to excess, from entering dangerous trades 
proper precautions, from remaining ignorant an 




year by year. S But tws canno^^’ ai ? d add ^ to 

.be loyal and indigent assist T^i^l ^ 
are made— the nation. And th* for wh °m they 

and women. I want all women to * C ° mp ° Sed °< 

women, capable women, to devote g "' 5C lh,s - 1 want 

good deal of mind to ** • 

own sex and the children of the nation * COncCTn their 

t * 16Se da y s ' 

at the boohs that nsed “I ’“t 

that touches human beings we have to beware' of doing E 
ring winch may detract from independence of ctearte/ 
We have at times to seem harsh and unmerciful, when really 
we are only helping a poor shipwrecked individual to stand 
again upon his feet. We have to work much harder than of 
y°re we have to learn as we go, we are now working side 
by side with men, and we must be equipped for the business 
VVe have to tram the intelligence that God has given us for 
this work ; our hearts have, I hope, long since been trained 
to be moved by wrong and suffering. For instance, we 
women should and do care very much whether our bovs 
and girls grow up into strong, healthy, able-bodied, pure- 
minded men and women, or whether they degenerate into 
weakly, unhealthy, puny, evil-minded human beings. We 
care, but do we face these questions ? And if we do, should 
we not set to work and try to understand some of the hygienic 
and dietary laws ? should we not go deeply into the subject 
of education and of recreation, of physical culture and mental 
activity ? These questions introduce us to Education Com- 
mittees, to Boards of Guardians, to Boards for the management 
°f Prisons and Reformatories, to Licensing Boards. In order 
to deal justly with the drunkard, the unlit, the flotsam and 
jetsam of society, we must know something of the laws that 
aie made to safeguard society. 

Many of you may be and are only concerned with your 
own children ; they give you enough to do. Granted, but 
) ou cannot shut them up between four walls, or keep them 
m a well-guarded tower where they will not meet with those 
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' ' corrupt them. Can you be sure that V o Ur 

who will and can t ^ bad company ? You pray so. 
children will keep * night a nd morning praying that 

You are on yom ^ ^ S afe. Everything is being done 
the dear ones may ^ctionate forethought can devise 

to preserve we neg lect to touch the 

and suggest. forget that to keep our own homes 

source of the ^ ' d we mU st think of other homes that 
pure and un < We forget the precipices of the 

are impure an carefully barricading our children 

foreign coun of the home country. Many of us live 

j’°” fool's paradise, wilfully shutting our eyes to the Hills 

° f At'rtTbottomllf'raost of our crime-of the crime that fills 
orisons and reformatories, at the bottom of much of our 
disease and sickness that fill our hospitals, at the bottom 
of much of our lunacy and pauperism, stands the inordinate 
love of drink. This fact, strange to say, has not yet been 
faced or understood by numbers of anxious loving parents. 
Many of you will say that it does not concern you, that you 
have nothing to do with it, that the subject may be left to the 
Church Army, the Salvation Army or some such organisations. 
But we cannot escape from it. It is just one of those precipices 
yawning at the feet of our household and children. 

Let us suppose that a member of our own household, a 
servant girl, is suffering from this inordinate love of drink. 
We dismiss her. She shall not stay to corrupt hei fellow- 
servants. She goes. Where to ? How can we tell ? We 
take no interest in her, we only want to be rid of her. We will 
not hear of homes, refuges or even of treatment, all we want 
is to get rid of her. But do we ? Shall we not meet with 
her again ? Yes, scores of times. Will she disappear ? 
doubt it. She is here, there, everywhere. Her breath taints 
the air we breathe; her language corrupts our mother tongue > 
her habits are infectious, her street companions become 
danger to our youth. We flee from her, but we meet ie 
again in our hospitals, our poor-houses, our prisons. ^ 
clasp our children closer to us. No, they shall not go » ea 
her, they shall not brush garments with her rags, they s ^ 
not be defiled by her touch, they shall be safe, as safe 
parents arms can keep them. Alas ! they are not sJ 


or a 
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The defiled one becomes the HpfiW n 
wilful ignorance, our selfishness, our egoTsmTuTus out" 
Punishment .s not alone for the drunken and fallen w„m“n 
but for us m our sheltered homes, our happy families, our 
clean houses. But are we to do nothing, are we to meet 
our fate with bound hands and feet ? If our children were 
m danger of taking infection should we not learn how to 
guard against it ? \\ e must gain the necessary knowledge in 

regard to this question of life and death. 

Thus it is important that women should take the trouble 
to master those laws that are connected with right living, 
so that as mothers or as mistresses of households they may 
be able to conduce to the health, happiness and proper 
development of their children ; to the health, happiness, 
and morality of their dependents. The food question is 
closely allied to the temperance question, and is one not to 
he ignored. Some people are afraid that if they take up a 
decided line on those subjects they may be called faddists 
or fanatics, although they may only be warning their sons 
not to drink more than one glass of beer with their meals, 
or advising their daughters not to indulge in too much cham- 
pagne at their balls and parties. 

Our most eminent doctors recognise that fresh air, plain 
diet and regular exercise are more helpful than drugs and 
stimulants for the furtherance of health, and eleven o’clock 
port wine has, fortunately, been banished from the nursery 
and the schoolroom ; whilst the little ones, who may possibly 
come down to dessert, are no longer given sips from their 
parents’ glasses, or allowed to fill their own “ up to the pretty, 
as it used to be called, with anything strongei than watei 01 
sparkling minerals. 

Will you let me say one word here about the extraordinary 
increase in the number of smart evening parties that c 1 ien 
of all ages are allowed and encouraged to atten . 
Christmas week is given up to such an amount o c issipa 1 
to such a plethora of present giving, that it ta ^es wee : 's 
restore the physical and mental equanimity o u , , 

or rather wwfortunate little reveller. The food 0 ® P 
at these entertainments is of so rich and ^oksom 
character that it makes either the chil rev0 
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ZToTfrom any fare at all for the next few d^T^T 
IZ 'that children have to be amused m the same complied 
lde , r t a vacant way that is thought necessary fo r ate . d 
elders is,* to my mind, ridiculous and deleterious. Child^ 
have naturally simple tastes, and m many (, not in ^ 
cases) they are furmshed with a wealth of imaginati* 
which provides them with plenty of real amusement an j 
variety; but give them a bad imitation of the amusement, 
of their elders and you vulganse the children and do them 
harm morally and physically. Extravagant habits are easily 
ormvn-uD wavs are easily imitated and the mum i _•? 


. 7 

else keep the little ones m their own nurseries and schoolrooms. 

Over-dressing for children and young girls is another evil 
which these parties give rise to— and a very unfortunate 
one it is. How to dress for health, work, or play, how to 
dress with taste yet neatly and appropriately, is another 
important subject for women to master ! Living, as I do 
for many months in the year in a small seaside village, 
amongst fisher folk of humble description, I am often 
shocked at seeing girls who have hardly left school, walking 
along the country roads wearing thin open blouses, neck- 
laces, bangles, picture hats, &c., looking like bad copies of 
the last fashion plate. When dress is inappropriate to the 
wearers surroundings and to her occupations, it is in bad 
butt, not to say vulgar. I think the dress question affects 
°t 1 the home and the foreign country. 

th °v ^° r a WOrd abou * games, which enter so largely into 
• _ ^ eS °* k°y s and girls, men and women. However 
DnrH ant f necessary and del ightful they may be, the 
making f°v ’ ° r mdul S ence in them should not tend towards 
court ; , le y° un § egotistical or wanting in attention and 
verv sl y a‘° ^ 1 feel that in these days there is a 

is the result between old and young. This cleavage 

Parents const anTh^i COm P arativel y new habits or customs, 
servants or a ' eave *heir children in the care 0 
become restlp^ ^ * u^ 868 ’. and on *h e °bh er hand children 
grow older A anC anx *° us to leave their parents as they 
absen Am °ngst the w^ur.. w *ek-end 


grow older a ' a,lxlous t0 leave their parents as <-*- 
1 the lm ° n ^ S ^ wealthy, the frequent week-en 

g motor car excursions, so often indulged 1 
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by parents, account in 

neighbours would ‘ah " mbT""*, ‘° r What ° Ur Fre ”<* 
whilst amongst another cla^ of 1 ^ CCt ° f the c bildren,” 
clubs, associations for educational T Y ’ ^ fashion of g uilds > 

rigid exclusion of parents or elders thfeT PUrp0SeS ’ to the 
given to games, &c account f orm °us importance 

children from parenta rl On ah TT reV0, ‘ °* tha 
broken into. ° n al1 s,des life gets 


Something should be ^ttempteTin The ^ ^ is required - 
the hurry and restlessness of modem'life? wh™'o™1hf 
other hand, the vanous questions of the day that are fermenttog 
or seethmg m he ardent minds of the young should he Jt 
with affeetionate interest by their elders. Nay more, children 
should be trained, encouraged to take an interest in things 
outside their own families and households. Then I would 
also make the young ones feel how active a share they may 
and should take in the social life of the family. Old people 
are often debarred from sharing in many of the enjoyments 
of a household. Their lives tend to become monotonous and 
uniform ; yet they would often like, as was written in one 
of the wittiest novels of the day, “ to take a little of that 
foolishness, that they once had, along with them to brighten 
their declining years.” Well, it is a duty, or should be a 
duty of the young to provide them with that foolishness. 

From your children’s schoolroom there is but a step into 
the schoolrooms of the nation, the teaching that is given to 
one will be available for the other, they both demand all 
the intelligence and care that you can bestow upon them. 
Do not be afraid of offering yourselves as members of education 
committees, they are your rightful sphere. There you can 
make your voices heard, and let it be with no uncertain sound, 
in favour of a sensible practical education, in favour of the 


children’s moral and physical well-being. 

A step further ; Poor Law Guardians can be of both sexes. 
In England and Wales there are 1,000 female Guardians to 
25,000 male Guardians. The questions that confront them 
have to deal with the workhouses or unions of our country, 
the care of the infirm (men and women), the aged, of 
both sexes, the children (boys and girls), also with the 
failures in life, the girl mothers whose cases are so helpless, 
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so hopeless, so baffling! I maintain that these ar6 
women’s questions, and that this foreign country lies close 
indeed to the home country^ Again we women are 
now permitted to sit on the Boaids of Management f 0r 
female convict prisons and reformatories, besides which, 
ladies are appointed as visitors to eveiy emale prison in the 
kingdom. That foreign country, that country of sin and 
shame, lies very near the home country, and must not be 
neglected. Women are not out of place on Parish, District 
and Borough Councils, and we hope they will hold an 
honoured position on County Councils. Being a devoted 
wife, a good mother and a wise housewife, will not prevent 
any woman from becoming a useful citizen and an able 
co-worker with men. 

It seems to me that on all these, as on many other subjects. 
“ the world waits for help ” ; of what quality that help will 
be will depend upon those who are equipping themselves 
for their task. Will they give the work their brains as well 
as their hearts ? Will they make it a matter of earnest 
thought and prayerful consideration ? Not merely something 
to pass the time away with, or to talk over at the tea table. 
But in order to do our work faithfully and well we must 
have some idea of what we want our world — the world of the 
two countries to be. We want an ideal for our home and 
for our public life, for home life can be ennobled by an ideal as 
much as public life. And our modern ideal should embrace the 
t\\o, the happiness and real progress of the race as well as of 
t e family And there we get our two countries ; we may call 

t !" aCe th f forei £ n country, the family the home country, 
now there are some women who have a noble ideal of 
domg good, as they would call it, in the foreign country, and 

count , Ve p y ? lftCUU t0 d ° the same amount in the home 
the good m ei + h t PS , the dlfficult y lies in the fact that there 
home bird^ US id ° ^ unconsc iously and without fuss. Our 
Slo t^r hke " t0 talk about our ideals, in fact 
indeed there n ^ m eans shattering them. And 

all. whose eyes' ZZT .T ^ with ° U * 1 

see the stars ’ Xed u P on earth that they canno 

•ngless sound, r! \ Cm ’ to wllom the word ideal has a mean- 
surely some incrV +• ^ P down i n the human heart, there is 
y S ° me lns piration for the highest and best of which 
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each one is capable, both in u 

Thus, the wandering tramp peerin/at f” 5 ' 611 C ° Untry - 
unshuttered window of a peaceful n § - ght thr °ugh the 
awaken to a longing f or a life f ’ q let house > may suddenly 
thoughtless, restless woman „f “octtv ta ?°r a *' as the 

depths of her being by a o' ma ? be stlrre d to the 

windows of some pure and noble soui™^ ^ Unshuttered 

Many of us have learnt through our nuhhn , 
which we might otherwise never h™* u P ubllc work, that 

exist with tolerance, that hope can 1^ sidTb ^ Cm 

knowledge of evil, and that true helnf 1 ' V Slde Wltb a 

be affected by a keen sens! J f 

to the teachings of the foreign ‘ country , ^ 

our ideal should be to increase amongst all classes the know. 

ledgC ,°. f . t . he avvs i of cause and ef fect, which would lead to 
right thinking and right acting. In time the true authors 
of evil and not their victims should suffer ; in time punishment 
bhould give place to reclamation, and in time some sins should be 
accounted as disease, or as the result of heredity and environ- 
ment, and not as crime. For we none of us live to ourselves, 
neither those who dwell principally in the home country, nor 
those whose work carries them into the foreign country. 

The somewhat vague title that I have chosen for to-day’s 
address contains the idea that I had in my mind concerning 
the work that we women can do, and the duties that lie at 
our hand. I have long felt how impossible it is for us to 
divorce ourselves from work that is outside our home life, 
and also how necessary it is that some count should be taken 
of this point in our girls’ education. Some of us may wish to 
put the clock back, others may fear that women will become 
unsexed, unwomanly by these duties. But we must face the 
exigences of the age, and it is better to go prepared into the 
battle of life, than to sink under it. After all, it is not what 
we do, but how we do our work that really is the test of our 
efficiency ; we may accomplish little, we may have to stand 
by and see others bear the brunt of the strife, but if we learn 
to look at the great questions of the day from a logical, yet 
humane and above all a God-fearing point of view, we may 
be allowed to contribute, in however humble a way, to the 
bettering of all those conditions of life that must tend to the 
building up of a happier, stronger, brighter, puier nation. 


